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Agricultural Exhibitions this fall. 
New York Strate Acricurturay Sociery, at Auburn, 
the 16th and 17th of September. 
PuitapecrHia ‘ Pa.) AGricutruraL Society, at Rising 
Sun Hotel, near Philadelphia, the 3Uth of September and 
Ist of October. 





I> We design giving in our next a list of the County 
Agricultural Societies in Ohio; and if any have been or- 
ganized which we have not noticed during this year, we 
desire to be informed thereof. Will some friend in Gallia 
county send us an account of their organization? 

We learned on our recent tour in that region, that Mi- 
ami county is about to organize, (they have good mate- 
rials there,) and Montgomery will remodel its Society, so 
as to conform to the new law. 


* Neurotomy ° === Imposition. 

We have been shown acopy of a handbill headed ‘ VaL- 
vaBLE Discovery,’ and notifying the public that a certain 
‘ Veterinary Surgeon, from England,’ will be at certain 
places ‘ for performing the art of Neurotomy,’ for the cure 
of lameness in horses. Now, though the said Veterinary 


Surgeon is recommended to the public by a number of | Lilly 


the first citizens of St. Clairsville, his late residence, we 
feel it our duty again to caution ‘the public,’ that what- 
ever may be his character, this art of Neurotomy is a 
dangerous imposition. 

Since the publication of the exposure by Dr Barker, 
and the extract from Youatt,in our paper of July Ist, 
we have heard of several instances where the worst con- 
sequences there predicted have resulted from the opera- 
tion, the horses having died or been rendered useless 
thereby. One of our subscribers in Morgan county, Mr 
Colton, of Meigs Creek, had a horse operated upon by 
the ‘Surgeon’ above alluded to. At first the lameness 
appeared to be cured, because all sensibility of the pert 
was destroyed,) but in a short time swelling and suppu- 
ration of the foot commenced, and the hoof came entire- 
ly off. Two other horses, we are informed, near Burnes- 
ville, in Belmont county, are utterly ruined by the same 
operation, and will soon die. 

We hope our readers and the public press will lend 
their aid to put a stop to this quackery. 


Wuear Currore. — Our friends who have tried exper- 
iments in reference to the culture of wheat during the 


es | 


‘Tue Weartuer for the first week since our last was 
quite cool, with several slight showers. ‘Then heavy 
rains occurred, and the past week has been warm and fa- 
vorable for the corn crop. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that the yield of corn in this region will not be as 
great as last year. ‘The stalks are considerably smaller. 

Sale of Perkins & Brown’s Wool. 

The following letter from Mr Brown (Perkins & 
Brown) was received just as the form of this paper was 
being made up for the press. A few small saroples of 
the wool alluded to were sent us by Mr Brown. It is of 
| Very superior quality, and the cleanest fleece-washed wool 
| that we ever saw. — Ep. 

Springfield, Mass., July 22, 1846. 
| Frienp Batenam: We yesterday effected a sale of a 
| lot of wool, about 23) tbs., and all of one clip, at an 
| average price of sixty-nine cents per pound, (absolutely) 
| tariff or no tariff; and to be seventy cents, all round, 
provided the new tariff bill does not become alaw. The 
| flock from which this wool was taken, averaged, old and 
young, one with another, a little over $1 60, in cash, for 
| wool, per head. 





| the states of New England or New York, brings as 
much cash per head for wool sold previous to the Ist of 
August, this year, or while the fate of the tariff is unde- 
|eided. (This circumstance renders sales of wool unusu- 
| ally dull at the present time.) 


Respectfully, &c., 
(Of Akron, O.) Perkins & Brown. 


Report of Mr Geo. Renick’s Sale of Short Horn 





Cattle. 
At Chillicothe, July 29, 1845, 
Cows. | IlerrERs, THREE YEARS OLD. 
Donna Maria..... .-. GOS} Meets ss os ic cecsins $45 
Lady Paley........- 87 | Josephine........... 71 
| Poppy..... scses cece oul Bean? KEE eee 8) 
| Red Rose........-.- BSD | PMs iiies ccdccwniais 52 
Rose of Sharon...... OF) Mis is ici wccwicxs 35 
Evening Star........ 120 | Lady.... ..02 eooees 8) 
| Virginia. ... 2+. s+ 110 | Dairy.... ..00 cseese 55 
| BGOtO oi. a ccc sceces. 11O) Vettes 2.6) 2.0 oceces 53 
Serre 52| Bonaty.... ssceosses 75 
MMOD i.n es cess cece 120; Ten yearling heifers sold 
| Miss Marshal........ 125 for the following prices: — 
| Sandusky.... ...... GU | $36, 41, 31, 30, 32, 5), 36, 
SS er ae ee 81 | 30, 31, 43. 
BIN. 62. cece eevee 73 Bu.ts. 
Laura... eee. ceeeee 43 Prince Charles, 3 years 
ee eee 45 | hiss cada we dese AS 
tg ECE Eee 125! Albion,..... OG esis 6) 
| Daisy.... sees eeeees 40| Farmer, 2 yearsod.. 3) 
| Blossom. ... «2.205. 54| Red Rover,1 yearold. 46 
Soippo. 2s cccasscees 90| Five bull calves sold for 
ee eee 100) $36, 54, 59, 54, 3. 
pe tree 90 | 


The foregoing animals were all thorough bred, and 
most of them of highly approved pedigree. A number 
of grade cows, heifers, and calves, were included in the 
sale, and brought satisfactory prices. 

The number of bidders present was respectable, — 
not as great as we expected to have seen. nor were the 
prices at which the cattle sold generally as high as we 
supposed stock of such pedigrees would bring though 
much allowance must be made for the times. We believe 
Mr Renick is not at all disappointed with the result of 
the sale. He offered his whole herd, only reserving the 
right of six bids. He only bought five animals, and there 
were none bid in for him, though a number were bought 
by relations of his name, who are also amateurs of fine 
cattle. 





Editor’s Rambles. 

Continued from last number, p. 106. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY — OHIO RIVER— LAWRENCE co., &c 
WASHINGTON CouNTY is quite hilly or broken, except- 





Now we hope you will let us know if | 
any one clip, of equal amount, taken from Merinoes in 


it necessary to practise a relieving system of rotation of 
crops, the use of clover, &c. In some cases, too, we ob- 
served much need of underdraining and subsoil plowing, 
together with better economy in the use of manures. — 
This is especially true of a number of farms between 
Marietta and Newport—not including Mr Woerd’s 
*Cleona.’ 

The uplands of the county, like those of Morgan and 
several other adjoining counties, are comparatively poor, 
and difficult of cultivation; hence the population is sparse. 
In many parts, however, it is found that with good culti- 
vation these lands can be made to produce fine crops of 
wheat and other grain, as well as fruit, and pasture for 
sheep and cattle; so that the county is beginning to fill 
up with an industrious class of settlers, Germans and 
others, who better understand the value and management 
of such lands, than do our ordinary farmers. 

Apples, potatoes, and white beans are important market 
staplesof Washington county. ‘These are produced there 
in much greater abundance than we have seen any where 
else in the state. ‘The farmers of this region are in the 
practice of transporting their own produce to the New 
Orleans market, by constructing flat boats for the pur- 
pose, and navigating them themselves, (with the aid of a 
pilot,) relying on the current alone to float them nearly 
|two thousand miles to their place of destination, where 
they sell their cargo and rude vessel, then purchase their 
necessary supplies of dry goods or groceries, and return 
to their homes by steamboat. 

Wm. R. Putnam, jr.,a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, has a very large and excellent farm, or rath- 
er two farms, beautifully situated just north of the town 
of Marietta, on the east side of the Muskingum river. — 
This land is the estate of his father, Wm. Rufus Putnam, 
who is well known as one of the early settlers of that re- 
gion, and is still living on the premises with his son, in 
the enjoyment of a green old age. Our friend Putnam, 
jr-, has the reputation of being a successful and enter- 
prising farmer, and a warm friend of every improve- 
ment. What we saw of his farming impressed us favor- 
ably, though we are convinced that he would do much 
better with a less quantity of land. Like his friend J. 
W. Dana,* and some others we could name, he is wear- 
ing himself out, both in body and mind, with the care 
}and management of an estate full three times as large as 
|he or his family have any need of, and at the same time 

depriving himself of the necessary leisure for participating 
|in those intellectual and social pleasures and duties which 
|he owes to himself and to the community around him, 
| and for which his talents and acquirements eminently fit 
jhim. We understood him to say, however, that he in- 
tends effecting a reform in this respect, and we hope 
others will be influenced by his example. 

The Farm of Judge J. Barker, of Newport, we vis- 
ited in company with Mr Putnam. It is situated on the 
Ohio river, about eight miles above Marietta, and the 
drive thence is a very deligtful one. This farm we had 
frequently heard spoken of as one of the best in the 
county, and especially noted for the quantity and excel- 
lence of the fruit (apples) produced thereon. And the 
| proprietor, who is now President of the Agricultural So- 

ciety, is distinguished for skill and enterprise as a farmer, 
as well as for public spirit and general intelligence. ‘I he 
| farm cofisists of about three hundred acres of improved 
| land, and a much larger arnount of unimproved — ma- 
| king it quite two extensive for one man to manage in the 
best manner; though what we saw of it was mostly in 
good order. Judge B. has a good flock of sheep — not 
of the very finest quality —and he produces good crops 
of wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, and other crops suited to 
the river markets, but arrLes constitute the most import- 
| ant and profitable product of his farm. His principal or- 
chard consists of 14 acres, the trees of which are 30 
| years old, and very healthy and productive. The varie- 
| ties of fruit are such as were early introduced into the 
county by Mr Israel Putnam from Connecticut, of which 
we shall speak in another column. The soil of this or- 
chard is bottom land, a good rich loam, not as rich or 
dark colored as the Scioto or Miami bottoms, but more 
like what is commonly termed ‘second bottom.’ In ad- 
dition to this, he has two young orchards just coming into 
bearing, making in all forty acres in apple orchards. One 
of the young orchards is situated on high hill land, and 
the trees appear as thrifty as those of similar age on the 











ing the broad plains of bottom lands bordering on the | bottom; this, too, with little or no labor bestowed in till- 


, Ohio and Muskingum rivers. It is the oldest county in| ing or preparing the ground, excepting to clear off the 
past season, we hope, will send us accounts of the results | the state, and was early distinguished for the enterprise | forest. 


as soon as they can find time todo so. We will give a| and skill of its agriculturists. Merino sheep were intro-| The product of the old orchard, (14 Beres,) in good 
subscription to the Cultivator for next year, for each of duced forty years ago, and extensive orchards of the | seasons, is about 2500 barrels of picked fruit — besides 


rR finest fruit were planted at a still earlier date. The bot- | 
the five best reports of this kind that may be sent us pre- | tom lands, at the present time, have become somewhat 
vious to the Ist of January next. reduced in fertility by a long course of tillage, reudering 








* This name was erroneous!y printed J. Washington Dana, in 
our last. It should have read J. Winchester Dana 
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what falls by the winds and is not sent to market. From | 
30 trees of the ‘Putnam Russet,’ there has repeatedly | 
been gathered as many as 40) barrels, some trees yield- | 
ing 15 to 16 barrels; and several trees of Newtown pip- | 
pins have yielded 2) barrels each. The barrels for the 
fruit are all made on the farm; and in the fall of the { 
year, flat boats are constructed, and the fruit and other | 
products of the farm are floated to New Orleans and other | 
southern markets. 

To Bexrre is a very pleasant drive of 10 or 12 miles 
down the river from Marietta. On this trip we were fa- | 
vored with the company of Dr Briggs, who was formerly 
engaged in geological surveys, but is now practicing med- | 
icine in Marietta. Port Harmer isa beautiful little town | 
on the point of the union of the Muskingum and Ohio | 
rivers, epposite Marietta. From a little below this 
place, the land along the river, for several miles, is most- | 
ly too hilly for cultivation; but in Belpre township, em- | 
bracing the region opposite Parkersburgh and Blanner- 
hasset’s Island, there are wide and fertile bottoms, on 
which are a large number of very beautiful old farms.— | 
This township was first settled about sixty years ago, or | 
soon after Marietta, by families from New England, em- | 
bracing a number of disbanded officers and soldiers of 
the revolution. Like their neighbors at Marietta, these | 
settlers erected a stockade garrison for their defence du- | 
ring the Indian war. (This was called ‘ Farmers’ Cas- | 
tle.’ A drawing of it was shown us by Dr Hildreth, in | 
his manuscript book mentioned in our last.) | 

This neighborhood, like Newport and Marietta, is no- 
ted for the number, extent, and excellence of its apple | 
orchards. 
of many of the farms, and is found more profitable than 
any other, although the price at which the apples are sold 
is very low, being, as we were informed, on an average, 
less than fifty cents per barrel, deducting the cost of bar- 
rels and transportation. Potatoes, beans, wheat, oats, 
and corn, make up the ordinary assortment of farm pro- 
ductions. Mr Grorce Dana has one of the best farms, 
and decidedly the best house and garden, in the neighbor- 
hood. He has also a fine flock of sheep, and at the time 
of our visit he had gone with his wool to Boston. We 
found his son, Geo. D., jr., a young man of much intelli- 
gence on matters relating to agriculture and horticulture, 
highly educated and warmly devoted to the honored pro- 
fession of his father. This, too, we are much pleased to 
learn, is a prevailing characteristic of the young men of 
that region. It was from this township, it will be re- 
membered, that we received a letter, a few months ago, 
ordering the Cultivator for four young men, neither of 
whom were of age. Nor are the farmers’ daughters of 
this neighborhood a whit behind their brothers, in intelli- 
gence and education, or at all wanting in refinement, 
sprightliness, and beauty, if we may judge from a social 
gathering of them which we found at the house of our 
friend Dana, and those whom we had the pleasure of ac- 
companying, along with him, on a moonlight excursion 
acrocs the river to an ice cream party at Parkersburgh. — 
We hardly need say how deeply we regretted that our 
arrangements would only allow us to spend one after- 
noon and evening in Belpre. Of course we had not time | 
to call on one half of the farmers of the neighborhood, 
and could spend but little time with any. Among such | 
farmers, as Dana, Browning, Stone, Putnam, Loring, and | 
others, in the neighborhood, we could spend a week or | 
two with much pleasure and advantage. From their ori- | 
gin and history, and family relationships, it might readily 
be supposed that this settlement of farmers formsa neigh- | 
borhood of more than ordinary interest—more united, 
and disposed to co-operate for the general good; hence | 
they are more intelligent and enterprising, better educa- | 
ted, and every way happier than the majority of our pop- 
ulation. 

As a few of the original pronerrs are still living among | 
them, we cannot better take leave of our Washington 
county friends, than by inserting the following lines, by 
W. D. Gallagher: 


‘Fifty Years Ago.’ 


A SONG OF THE WESTERN PIONEERS. 


Tune —‘ The days when we went Gypseying. 


A song for the early times out West, 
And our green old forest home, 

Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 
Across the bosom come: 

A song for the free and gladsome life, 
In those early days we led, 

With a teeming soil beneath our feet, 
And a smiling Heay’n o’er head! 

Oh, the waves of life danced merrily, 
And had a joyous flow, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


Our forest life was rough and rude, 
And dangers closed us round; 

But here, amid the green old trees, 
Freedom was sought ahd found. 

The hunt, the shot, the glorious chase, 
The captur’d elk, or deer; 

The camp, the big, bright fire, and then 


This fruit, indeed, constitutes the staple crop |” 
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Oh, merrily pass’d the time, despite 
Our wily Indian foe, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


We shun’d not labor; when ’twas due, 
We wrought with right good will; 

And for the homes we won for them, 
Our children bless us still. 

We lived not hermit lives, but oft 
In social converse met; 

And fires of love were kindled then, 
That burn on warmly yet. 

Oh, free and manly lives we led, 
Mid verdure or mid snow, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


But now our course of life is short; 
And, as from day to day, 

We're walking on with halting step, 
And fainting by the way. 

Another land more bright than this, 
To our dim sight appears, 

And on our way to it, we’ll soon 
Again be pioneers! 

Yet while we linger, we may all 
A backward glance still throw, 

To the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


From Belpre we took steamboat, and passed down the 





|heavy grass. His farm consists of 100 acres, about two 
| thirds of it bottom land, undulating, and watered by sev- 
|eral little runs. One field needs underdraining and sub- 
| soil plowing to make it fit for grain crops. By the way, 
| we are somewhat surprised that the club have not caused 
the introduction of several subsoil plows before this. A 
piece of high woodland, Mr R. designs converting into 
woods pasture for sheep. We will wager that he is not 
| found lagging behind his neighbors in the work of im- 
provement. 
| Mr J. Buffington has 300 acres of land, mostly of 
prime quality of bottom. This is too large a farm tor a man 
| to cultivate in the best manner— especially one whose 
| birth and education was in a community where white 
|men are not taught to work. Mr B.is not an indolent 
| man however, nor is he devoid of taste or the disposition 
| to improve, although some people may think to the con- 
| trary, on witnessing the condition of that road leading 
| through the farm to his house! His crops give evidence 
| of good tillage as well as good land, and his house, which 
| js a very commodious and substantial one,is most charm- 
| ingly located on an eminence overlooking the farm and 
| the river, and contiguous to a plentiful spring of pure 
| water. When those improvements are made in the road 
|and door yard leading to the house, there will be little to 
| complain of onhis premises. He, too, confesses that he 
|has been induced to try several experiments in his farm- 
|ing operations by means of the ‘Club.’ Among other 
| improvements, he has commenced uising clover, which 
|he had never done until recently. On the whole, we 
| think Mr B. is sure to go ahead, though he may seem ra- 
| ther slow. 





Ohio river, something over 100 miles, having a partial | | ““7 T’. Gardner is a farmer of a very different educa- 
view of Athens, Meigs, Gallia, and Lawrence counties, | tion from the one last named. He is emphatically a 
of this state. These, and indeed all the river counties on | working man. Indeed, we have rarely known a case 
the south side of the state, are quite hilly, much of the | where one man has accomplished as much by his own in- 
land being too broken, as well as too poor for advantage- | dividual labor as in this. His farm of over 200 acres, he 
ous cultivation. Along the creeks, however, and in spots | has paid for, cleared and improved, by his own efforts; 
along the river, there are alluvial bottoms, and fertile | first chopping the wood and selling it to the steamboats, 
slopes, which embrace many beautiful farms. The time | as they passed his farm — then tilling the cleared land in 
will come, too, we have no doubt, when a large portion | Smmer, and chopping again in winter. In this way, lit- 
of the hilly and cheap lands of that region will be brought | tle by little he added to his domain, till he now finds him- 
into cultivation by a race of hardy and industrious till- | Self the possessor of a splendid farm, with good build- 
ers of the soil, of which countless thousands are now | !Ngs, orchards, and garden, and a good supply of promis- 
seeking our shores from the over populated ‘ faderland.’ | ing ‘ olive branches’ around his table. Nor has he, while 
Coal and iron are dug from the hillsin most of these | laboring thus with his hands to cultivate the soil, neglect- 
counties. Lawrence and Scioto are particularly rich in | ed, as is often the case, the cultivation of the mind. This 
iron mines, and have numerous furnaces in active and | is evident from the number of books and _ papers within 
profitable operation. his dwelling, and the taste and neatness displayed in the 

In Rome ann Union Townsuirs, Lawrence county, we | door yard and garden. He has two excellent orchards, 
stopped one day, for the sake of seeing a few of the | one of them in good bearing, and a nursery of choice 
members of the “ Rome and Union Farmers’ Club,” of | apple trees for sale, of suitable size for orchard planting. 


which occasional notices have appeared in our columns. 
The weather was so extremely hot, that we were unable 
to visit as many of the farms in this neighborhood as we 


| We hardly need add, that Mr G. is one of the most active 
| members of the ‘Club,’ and a reader of the O. Cultivator. 
Captain H. N. Gillet has the honor of being Presi- 





desired, but we saw enough to impress us with a favorable | deut of the ‘ Club,’ and a member of the State Board of 
opinion of the land and the farmers of that region, and | Agriculture. He was absent from home, or duty as As- 
to convince us that their association, or ‘Club,’ is effect- | sessor, at the time of our visit, which we very much re- 
ing good results on the farms and the minds of the mem- | gretted, as we wanted he should explain to us the proper- 
bers. The constitution of this society was published in | ties and uses of certain strange crops we found on his 





The rich and wholesome cheer: — 


our paper of January 15, 1846. The meetings are held 
menthly -—one at the house of each member of the 
‘Club’ in rotation. The member at whose house the 
meeting occurs, is required to furnish the company with 
a‘ substantial farmer’s dinner,’ and to exhibit to them 
such improvements as he may have made on his farm du- 


ring the year, and give a statement of any experiments | 
Others may entertain the | 
company with short addresses, discussions, or remarks on | 


that he may have tried, &c. 


matters relating to the objects of the Society. In this 
way the meetings never fail to be highly interesting and 
profitable, and greatly conducive to improvement in agri- 


| culture, as well as to friendship and good will among the 


members and their friends. We were told that the meet- 
ings are fully attended, in all seasons of the year, and are 
looked forward to by all as occasions of much social en- 
joyment as well as instruction. The ladies, too, have of 


| late participated quite generally in these social meeti 


ngs, 
as is very proper they should. This, of course, adds 
greatly to the spirit and pleasure of the meetings. — 
I> Why have we not sach Clubs in every well settled 
farming neighborhood in Ohio? There are already some 


| half a dozen or more in the state; but there ought to be 


hundreds. 


The coming fall will be a good time to organ- 
ize. 


Will not Belpre be the first township to move in 


| this matter? 


‘jhe land of Rome and Union townships is mostly of 


'excellent quality, principally Ohio river bottoms, with 
| undulating uplands of much fertility when well tilled. 
| The mode of farming, until recently, was mostly of the 
| ‘skinning’ kind —taking:all* from the land and giving 


nothing back. Now, however, rotation of crops is gen- 
erally practised, with clover and the application of ma- 
nures; deeper plowing and occasional draining, with 
much cleaner and better fences, may every where be 
seen, and all these improvements may, no doubt, be at- 
— to the direct or indirect influence of the farmers’ 
club. 

Incompany with Mr Proctor, the gentlemanly secre- 
tary of the society, for whose hospitality we feel indebt- 
ed, we visited some half a dozen or more farms of the 
members of the club. 

Mr S Reckard we found at work cutting a field of very 


premises! We came to the conclusion, however, that, as 
| the captain is a man of science and taste, he had convert- 
|ed: part of his grounds into a botanical garden, for the 
| growth of native plants. But our friend Proctor was of 
the opinion that recent rains, with warm weather, had 
caused this vegetation to spring up very rapidly, during 
the absence of the worthy proprietor, and that he would 
be as much surprised at the appearance of the grounds 
on his return, as we were, and he would soon thereafter 
effect an improvement. We presume this is the true ex- 
planation of the matter, and that there is no truth in the 
intimation that Capt. G. himself made to us by letter, 
namely, that he was elected President of the Farmers’ 
Club because he was the poorest farmer in the neighbor- 
| hood, and it was thought the honor conferred would in- 
| duce him to improve! This, we know, must be a slan- 
der, and we only mention it to contradict it. Captain G. 
was, in earlier life,a navigator of the great river, but 
| having a taste for rural life, especially for horticulture, 
|he left the water for aiife on the farm. His attention 
has been principally devoted to fruit culture and the nur- 
|sery. He hasa good collection of young saleable trees, 
| and is rapidly increasing the supply. His knowledge of 
the fruits of southern Ohio is quite extensive, and those 
wishing trees in that region will do well to apply to him. 
Mr Gillet deserves much praise for his efforts in assisting 
to organize and sustain the Farmers’ Club, and to promote 
improvements generally. Should we visit that region 
again, we shall hope to find him at home, and the grounds 
presenting a model of neatness and order. In the mean- 
time, we hope he will pay us a visit at the meeting of the 
State Foard in December, if not sooner; and if he will 
bring us a few specimens of that fine new apple called 
Rome Beauty, or Gillet’s Seedling, we shall feel much 
obliged. 

*,* Owing to the great length to which we have spun 
this ‘ rambling’ article, we dare not trespass upon the pa- 
tience of our readers, by speaking particularly of other 
farms we visited in Rome and Union; nor shall we say 
any thing of our trip down the river to Cincinnati. — 
These notes are already one number behind, and we are 
obliged to defer an account of a subsequent trip till our 
next. 
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The first Grafted Apples in Ohio 
Iutroduced by Israel Putnam, at Marietta, in 1796 


for the quantity and excellence of the apples an- 
nually sent from there to New Orleans and ot 


Washington county has long been celebrated | 
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Thrashing Seed Wheat. 

I would advise farmers to tramp out their seed 
wheat, instead of thrashing it by machinery, in 
the usual way. I have tried the experiment 
twice, and have succeed much better both times, 


her | in a crop, with that which was tramped. Last 


river towns. That region has also supplied the | fall I sowed three acres; a part was tramped and 


greater portion of southern Ohio, and the rivera part thrashed with a machine, all sowed the | 


counties of several other states with young apple 
trees and grafts, for nearly half a century past; 


“same day, and in the same manner, with the 
‘same kind and quality of seed. That tramped 





Culture of the Filbert. 

Mr Batenam: In your interesting paper of the 
15th of last month, inquiry is made respecting 
the filbert: ‘ Whether English filberts will grow 
and produce as well in this country as in Eu- 
rope.’ 

About ten or twelve years since, some mem- 
bers of my father’s family brought to this country 
a few filberts that were gathered from trees 
standing in the garden of our family residence in 


so that the kinds of fruit originally introduced, | out came up first, and covered the ground soon-} England. They were planted, came up regular- 
and forming the orchards of that region, have | er, looked best, until harvest, and ripened about | ly, and grew apace; and at the expiration of some 


now become disseminated over a large portion of | three days first. I showed it to a number of my | 


the western and south-western states; and as but 
few cultivators have been careful to learn or pre- 
serve the names, much confusion now exists, 
and numerous local names have been given to 
some of these old standard fruits. With a view, 
therefore, to assisting, in some degree, co settle 
disputes respecting the names and origin of ap- 


ples from the old Washington county orchards, | 


we made particular inquiry when visiting in that 
region, a short time since, to learn the names 
and early history of these fruits, from the earliest 
cultivators—a few of whom are yet living. We 
found that all the old orchards which have 
gained so much celebrity for the county, were 
grafted with the same varieties of fruit, with 
some variation merely as to the proportion of the 
different sorts ; and that all originated from a lot 
of grafts obtained from Connecticut, in 1796, by 
Israel Putnam, of Marietta. These grafts, it is 
believed, were mostly taken from the celebrated 
old orchard on the estate of his grandfather, 
Gen. {srael Putnam, (of wolf-killing memory,) at 
Pomfret, Connecticut. 

On their arrival at Marietta, they were put 
into the hands of William Rufus Putnam, for 
him to distribute, and graft a nursery of seedling 
stocks for himself and trother. This pioneer nur- 
seryman is still living, in the enjoyment of sound 
health, and has in his possession the original list 
of these grafts, a copy of which we are happy 
in being able to subjoin : 


List of Apple Grafts received from Connecticut, 


in 1796. 

1 Putnam Russet, 12 Tallman’s Sweeting, 
2 Seek-no-tarther, 13 Striped Sweeting,. 
3 Early Chandler, 14 Honey Greening, 
4 Late Chandler, 15 Kent Pippin, 
5 Gilliflower(Red,) 16 Cooper Apple, 
6 Pound Royal, 17 Striped Gilliflower, 
7 Natural,(Seedling) 18 Black Gilliflower, 
8 Rhode Island Green- 19 Prolific Beauty, 

ing, 20 Quecning, 


9 Yellow Greening, 21 
10 Golden Pippin, 22 
11 Long Isiand Pippin, 23 


English Pearmain, 
Green Pippin, 
Spitzenburg, 


From what we could learn of the Messrs. Put- 
nam, Judge Barker, and George Dana, Jr., it ap- 
pears that about one-third of the above named 
varieties have been lost, or rejected as unprofita- 
ble, so that they are now found in but few, if any, 
orchards in that region. In relation to the dis- 
— question respecting the identity of the 

utnam Russet and the Boston or Roxbury Rus- 
set, we found it the general opinion that they are 
one and the same apple, though considerably 
changed by soil and climate. At any rate, it is 
evident from the foregoing facts, that it is an old 
variety in New England. It is regarded as the 
best and most profitable winter apple in the list, 
and is more cultivated than any other variety, 
for the southern markets. Some of the other 
varieties are not known or described by the 
names here given them, in any of the standard 
eastern books or catalogues, while the names of 
several others are applied to apples of entirely dif- 
ferent character. 

We shall, at a suitable time, endeavor to pro- 
cure specimens of most of these apples, to send 
to eastern pomologists, or compare with standard 
descriptions, so as to append the correct names 
to as many as we can of the above list, where 
they are not already correct. 


(<p Plow in that crop of weeds on that idle 
field designed for wheat, on that slovenly farm, 
else they will soon scatter seeds that will plague 
you for many years to come. 





| friends, while growing, who observed the differ- 
/ence very plainly. I thought there would, per- 
|haps, be no difference at harvest, but I found 
| that there was about one-fifth more wheat on the 
|ground sown with the tramped seed. I wish 
| some others to try the experiment as well as my- 
self. I intend trying it again this fall. Some 
persons may, perhaps, say there were the most 
| broken grains in that thrashed by the machine. 
| I took the pains to clean it all through a Cockle 
sieve as long asa small grain ora broken one 
| would pass through, so that I believe the seed 
| was alike pure and sound. I am unable to ac- 
| count for the result, unless the friction in passing 
through the machine injures the germ of the 
grain. Aw Oxp VircInian. 
Jefferson co., O., 7th Mo., 1846. 


Remarks. — The supposition that the grain was 
injured by the machine, is undoubtedly the true 
explanation of the foregoing circumstance. We 
do not think, however, that machines generally 
cause such injury, or that any material difference 
will be found between seed thrashed with a good 
machine, when rightly manged, and that thrash- 
\ ed in any other way. We do not doubt the correct- 
ness of the foregoing results, however, for it does 
often happen that wheat is a good deal cracked and 
damaged in passing through a machine; and the 
subject is worthy the attention of farmers. — Ep. 





Sowing Clover among Corn. 

Mr Batenam: I noticed in the Cultivator an 
inquiry, whether it will answer to sow clover 
seed alone in the fall, on corn land? I can say, 
from experience, that it will do well, if sown di- 
rectly after working the corn the last time, while 
the ground is ina fresh worked state. One of 
my neighbors has, this summer, a fine field of 
clover, which he sowed after working his corn 
the last time—I think about the 20th of this 
month, (July.} I expectin about ten days to sow 
my corn field, which [ intend to lay over for 
wheat one year, and I would advise farmers gen- 
erally to do the same, as I am certain it is much 
better for the wheat crop and the land, to turn 
ina good crop of clover, than a parcel of noxious 
weeds. An Op Virernian. 

Jefferson co., O., 7th Mo. 13, 1846. 

Sowing Clover with Wheatin Fall, 

Mr Batenam: In answer to an inquiry in your 

aper, I think if you should chance to visit the 
fesperian Plains, and examine a field from which 
I have recently cut the whest, you would be- 
come convinced that it will do to sow clover in 
the fall with wheat. 

My clover sown last fall with wheat, is now 
knee high, and sufficiently thick on the ground 
presenting a very fine appearance, and from pre- 
sent prospects,(were it not for the stubble,) a 
good crop might be mowed next month. 

I would not call in question the fact that young 
clover is liable to be thrown out during the win- 
ter by frost, but [ consider spring sowing nearly 
or quite as much endangered by early drought. 

My method of sowing is to wet the wheat, and 
mix in the clover seed, in which way it may be 
sown equally even with the wheat. Isow upon 
the fresh furrow, and harrow in. Upon the 
whole, I would advise every farmer to make it a 
stereotyped rule tosow clover in the fall with 
wheat, and if it appears to suffer by frost, sow 
again in the spring; for what is the value of one 
or fen bushels of seed, compared with a good 
clover field. I have much more that I should be 
pleased to say, but my time and your space ad- 
monish me to be brief. 

Yours, &c., 

Piketon, O., July 7, 1846. 


O. J. PHevps. 











two or three years, were divided among the boys. 
Those that remained at my father’s, were planted 
in asoilin which yellow clay predominated; con- 
sequently, it was foo retentive. The young trees 
struggled along, became weakly and spindling, 
yet annually producing a few very fine /filberts. 
At about six years they exhibited syn ptoms of 
premature age, became afflicted with a kind of 
dry rot, and in two years more died, by piece- 
meal, of the same, as | presume, in consequence 
of uncongeniality of soil. 

Those which fell to me, in the division, were 
the dwarfs, or ‘ pit mans,’ as a breeder would 
say. AsI did not approve the culture given 
them at home,I did not despair of quickly re- 
——- this evil. These were planted in a fine, 
ight, mellow loam,—in which they delight, — 
and in rather a sheltered situation from cold 
winds, which, in the early spring, often blights 
the blossom. 

They are pruned to a single stem, (as, indeed, 
should all garden bushes, the rose excepted,) and 
in other respects pruned much like the quince, 
to a bush form, with a tolerable open head. In 
this position, they have stood some seven years; 
have become very bushy and stocky; have been 
uniformly productive, and are now in the vigor 
of great health. They are readily grown from 
layers and suckers, the last mode being objection- 
able, as are all things grown this way. They 
can be grown from cuttings, but are extremely 
difficult to make strike root. 

They are liable to the dry rot in the branches, 
and are attacked by a bug in the blossom, which 
exhibits itself when the fruitis half grown. For 
these defects, I have not succeeded in finding a 
remedy. 

Yours, &c., CHARLES BLANDY. 

Brownsville, O., July 1, 1846. 


Peat Marshes and Swamps or Bogs. 

A farmer friend, named 8. W., in a letter from 
Columbiana county, writes us as follows: 

‘I have read with much interest the address 
of J. P. Kirtland, in No. 12 of the Cultivator; but 
with all due respect to the learned Professor, I 
must beg leave to dissent from his views in re- 
gard to peat marshes, usually termed, in this 
neighborhood, swamps. There are three on the 
premises where I now reside, and I have been 
experimenting with them the last five years, in 
various ways. The first, | drained and cultiva- 
ted; another was left to grow in grass; the third 
has been used specially for hauling on the land; 
and I am willing to give my experience in these 
matters, if it would be acceptable. I think I can 
show rather a different result from that which J. 
P. Kirtland mentions. He thinks it painful to see 
these bogs drained and brought under a state of 
cultivation. I would like to know how he calcu 
lates we can do any thing with them, until they 
are drained and cleared off.’ 

Our friend S. W. has evidently misapprehend- 
ed Dr Kirtland’s remarks. In speaking of peat 
marshes, he by no means meant the ordinary 
swamps or bogs found throughout the country. 
These are deposites of dead and mostly decayed 
vegetable matter, while a peat marsh, as stated 
in the address, is composed of living mosses, 
(sphagnum,) which the vital principle renders un- 
fit for the purposes of nutrition, and which, in 
many cases, Causes a constant increase of the 
depth and amount of the deposite, and thus af- 
fords a reason for not disturbing them, where 
there is a prospect of the material being in after 
times wanted for fuel, or for making manure. — 
These marshes are not very common in Ohio, and 
many of our readers have probably never seen 
one. — Ep. 
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Apropos of Farmers. 

iknow a farmer who has but fifteen acres of 
land, off of which he supports his family. He 
continues to get 40 bushels of wheat from an 
acre, and from 50 to 70 bushels of Indian corn, 
besides corn fodder in abundance. Instead of 
impoverishing his lands by these heavy crops, 
such is his economy in saving, meking, and ap- 
plying his manures, that his farm grows richer. 
This farmer applies his knowledge of figures to 
his own calling. He says he cannot afford to 
grow half a crop, as the deterioration in fences, 
and the interest of money on hand is the same, 
crop or half crop. It is needless to say that this 
man takes two agricultural papers. 

I know another farmer who has 78 acres of 
land, a fine calcareous clay loam, ameliorated by 
quartz and limestone pebbles, with a sprinkling 
of small boulders. He barely subsists his family, 
in a very primitive way, on the avails of his 78 
acres. His corn field is plowed, or rather half 
plowed, late in the spring. The weeds runa 
race with the planted corn until late in June, 
when the hoe and the plow give the stunted 
plants the end of the race. Now comes a drouth 
—the already enfeebled plants have no organic 
power to make the extra heat available; hence 
they are pinched by that very influence which 
gives fruition to the well-tended and early plant- 
ed field. But the drouth has at last served this 
man with an excuse for his short crop of Indian 
corn; thus saving his pride at the expense of his 
pocket. His wheat fallow is a little better man- 
aged than his corn field, but his crop is always 
foul, sometimes short, and the grains generally 
shrunken. To bring the year around without 
running into debt, this man pinches his family in 
the ordinary comforts of civilization. Go to his 
house in a winter’s day: ten to one he is asleep 
on his bed, or sitting cosily by the fire. Ask him 
to subscribe for an agricultural paper and he is no 
longer cosy — all the Goth and Vandal in him is 
aroused. ‘I want no book to teach me how to 
farm. Look at my neighbor Progress; he is a 
book farmer. What use are his Durhams, and 
Berkshires, and all his big crops? He spends it 
all; it only makes his family proud ; how mad it 
makes ine to see his children sent by every day to 
the village school.’ 1 do not retort upon this 
man the fact, that his district school cannot be 
respectably sustained, because the district con- 
tains too many such men as himself. I let him 
alone in his glory. I assail no man, who, like 
the hedgehog, is armed at all points. 

I know anozher farmer, a mild, quiet German, 
who seems instinctiveiy to have that German 
love of the beautiful and true, which is only an 
acquired taste with us restless Americans. — 
While we strain after the ultimate good, they 
quietly improve that which is within their reach. 
This man’s farm gives an earnest of the industry 
and good sense of its proprietor. Not a thistle, 
nor a briar, no aldar bound fences; all is neat, 








clean, and airable. Thé house rather plain; if it 
displays no taste, neither is it like 100 many of 
our fine farm houses —a caricature on all orders, 
and good taste to boot. The barn is large, well 
ventilated, with painted blinds; the fences per- 
manent and strong. Whatis lacking about these 
premises in ornament, is amply made up in neat- 
ness, and the appearance of positive comfort. — 
This man modestly says, ‘ Ich con night guth 
English lezen.’ Still he takes the papers, and the 
well thumbled leaves of his last year’s Cultivator, 
show that its contents have been understanding- 
ly read by him. 

I know another farmer, a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a Christian, so far as the fashionable modifi- 
cation of Christianity will admit. He complains 
that he cannot farm by book, because his hired 
men object to the drudgery of the prescribed 
preparations. fe speaks twice to his horses, 
where he condescends to speak once to his men. 
Yet, strange to say, he boasts of the cleverness 
of his horses, while he complains of the intracta- 
bility of his men! 

I know yet another farmer, if you please, a 
new beginner, but an enthusiast in his calling. 
He soon found that he could do nothing by way of 
improvement, without awakening in the mind of 
his head man, or factotum, an enthusiasm akin to 








hisown. This man at first demurred to hauling | Riley’s, in this city —a new supply just received. Hand- 
swamp muck into the barn-yard, lest it should | somely bound. Price 62 ets. 

spoil the manure. Now he has become an ardent 
student in vegetable economy, and in the philos- 
phy of vegetable growth and nutrition, as it is 
taught in the agricultural papers of the day.— 
Here is at least one laboring man exaited from 
the character of a mere mercenary drudge, to be 
a respectable co-worker with the chemist in his | 
laboratory, and on a grander scale. — Cultivator. | 


Wisconsin, its Geography and Topography, History, Ge- 
ology, and Minerology, together with brief Sketches 
of its Antiquities, Natural History, Soil, Productions, 

opulation, and Government. By 1. A. Lupham. Se- 
cond Edition. 


Our thanks are due to aur friend Darius Lapham, for a 
copy of this work. We have not yet had time to pe- 
ruse it. 


Larpner’s Porvtar Lecrures on Screxcrk anp Art.— 
The xivth and last number of this very useful work has 
been received. It contams the conclusion of remarks on 
Steam Engines; also, a complete index, with title pages, 
introduction, &c., to the whole work, which is designed 
for binding in two Jarge octavo volumes; in which style 
the publishers now announce the whole work for sale — 
price, $4,50. We again commend this work to the at- 
tention of young men, especially to mechanics, as one 
from which they can obtain a greater amount of valuable 
knowledge than from any other source of no greater cost. 








Tue Dotiar Farmer, heretofore published at the office 

of the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, announces that its pub- 
| lication ceased with the June number, which completed 
{the 4th volume. An agricultural department will be 
~~ | continued in the Louisville Journal, and we shall be hap- 
| py to continue our acquaintance with the editors through 
- | that medium, if they will send usan exchange. We have 
To Correspondents and Readers. to request, however, that they will not forget the civility 
Since our last number, we have made a somewhat has- | of giving credit, when they copy articles from our col- 


: ‘ ‘ " | um s was the case in their last Farmer, with the valu- 
ty tour through portions of Champaign, Logan, Shelby, | me test bse tag oe seir last Farmer, w . 


: | able communication of our friend H. 8. Randall. 
Miami, and two or three other counties, but we have not | 
had time to write out any notes of our observations or | 
adventures. Look out for our nextnumber. We design 
to stay at home for a week or two now, and bud a few a 
thousand young peach and cherry trees on our little | A valuable Book for Housewives 
. } . 
farm. After that we must go North; and next month to | 3 ' 
a oe | Miss lrEcuER’s Domestic Receirt Book, designed as a 
the New York Exhibition, aan M ™ | Supplement to her Treatise on Domestic Economy. — 
A communication from Mr Neff, on Maclura Hedges, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1846. At Whiting & 
will appear in our next; one from Mr Sawyier, on wool! Huntington’s, Columbus. 


growing, ditto: ‘V,’ and C. Blandy, the same. We really wish that a copy of this little work was in 
Cicapas shall have our attention; but we think friend | the hands of every housewife in Ohio. Those who have 

B. is a little mistaken. read Miss Beecher’s excellent Treatise on Domestic Econ- 
Our young friend who wants particular instruction in | omy, We doubt not, will be anxious to procure this; and 

the nursery business, should procure Thomas’s Fruit | those who have not done so, ought to be presented with a 

Culturist — the expense is trifling. copy of each, by their husbands, at the earliest oppor- 
We are happy to hear from ‘ Virginian’ again. | tunity. 

communication will be seasonable in our next. | The character of the work will be best understood by 

our inserting the author’s preface, which follows: 
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Notices of Publications. , 
Tue Horticucrurist, and Journal of Rural Art and Ru-| ‘The following objects are aimed at in this work: 
ral | aste: Edited by A. J. Downing: Monthly, pp 48. | First, to furnish an original collection of receipts, 
$3 00 per year. | which shall embrace a great variety of simple and well- 
The first number of this magazine has arrived, and we | conte Siren, Aes Sit even Sap Sas en no 
believe fully meets the high expectations that were form- igenet : ‘ , : 
ed respecting it. The work is got up in astyle that re-| Second, to include in the collection only such receipts 
flects credit on the enterprising publisher, while the illus- | 28 have been tested by superior housekeepers, and war- 
trations and reading matter are such as become the au- | Tatted to be the best. It is not a book made up in any 
thor of ‘ Landscape Gardening,’ ‘ Cottage Residences,’ | department by copying from other books, but entirely 
and ‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees.’ | from the experience of the best practical housekeepers. 
We cannot better convey an idea of the character of | Third, to express every receipt in language which is 
the work, than by copying the table of contents of the Short, simple, and perspicuous, and yet to give all direc- 
first number: | tions so minutely as that the book can be kept in the 
I. Introductory Address. By the Editor. 11. Notes! kitchen, and be used by any domestic who can read, 
on a few fruits of superior excellence. By the Editor. | #S @ guide iu every one of her employments in the kitchen. 
III. Rural Architecture — Designs for improving an Or-| _ Furth, to furnish such directions in regard to small 
dinary Country House. By the Editor. IV. The Two! dinner parties and evening company, as will enable any 
New Ornamental Trees — the Paulownia aud Deodar Ce- | YOUDg housekeeper to perform her part, on such occa- 
dar. By the Editor. V. The Best Five Winter Pears. | 8ions, with ease, comfort, and success. 
By Col. M. P. Wilder, Pres’t of the Mass. Hort. Society.|  F’i/th, to present a good supply of the rich and elegant 
Vi. The American Arbor Vite for Screens and Hedges. | dishes demanded at entertainments, and yet to set forth a 
VII,| large variety of what is both healthful and good, in con- 





By A. Saul, Foreman of the Highland Gardens. S : : , good, | 
Account of the Origin of the Boston Nectarine. By S.| nection with warnings and suggestions, which it is hoped 
G. Perkins, Esq. VIII. A Preventive to the Mildew in| ™ay avail to promote a more healthful fashion in regard 
the Gooseberry. By New Jersey. IX. Notes on the, both to entertainments and to daily table supplies. No 
Black Fig of ‘the Azores—Culture of the Fig under, book of this kind will sell without receipts for the rich ar- 
Glass. By John Fisk Allen, Salem, Mass. X. How to| ticles which custom requires, and in furnishing them, the 
raise ‘Giant’ Asparagus. 1y T.B., New York. XI.| writer has aimed to follow the example of Providence, 
Climbing and Pole Roses for Hardy Culture. B Rosa, | which scatters profusely both good and ill, and combines 
of Philadelphia. XII. Fruits in Western New York —| therewith the caution alike of experience, revelation, and 
the Northern Spy Apple. By W. R. Smith. XIII.| Comscience. ‘Choose ye that which is good, that ye and 
Swainstone’s Seedling Strawberry. By the Editor. XIV.| Your seed may live.’ 
On the Culture of the Laurel. By J. J. Thomas XV.! Sizth,in the work on Domestic Economy, together 
On the use of Guano. By Long Island. XVI. The) wit this, to which it isa Supplement, the writer has at- 
Peach Orchards of Delaware. 1 y Dr J. W. Thompson.| tempted to secure, ina cheap and popular form, for 
XVII. The Naturalization of Plants. Translated from| American housekeepers, a work similar to an English 
the French of M. Neumann. XVIII and XIX. Foreign) work which she has examined, entitled the Encyclopedia 
and Domestic Notices. YX. Proceedings of Horticul-| of Domestic Economy, by Thomas Webster and Mrs 
tural Societies. Parkes, containing over twelve hundred octavo pages of 
We hope the Horticulturist will have a goodly number | closely printed matter, treating on every department of 
of subscribers in Ohio, as we feel assured its influence domestic economy; a work which will be found much 
will be highly salutary. It will give us pleasure to ex-| more useful to English women, who have a plenty of 
hibit specimens of the work, and forward subscriptions for! money and well-trained servants, than to American 
any who desire it. housekeepers. It is believed that most, in that work, 


Tue Frorr Currurist, by J. J. Thomas, is for sale at | Which would be of any practical use to American house- 
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keepers, will be found in this work and the Domestic 
Economy. 

Iastly, the writer has aimed to avoid the defects com- 
plained of by housekeepers in regard to works of this de- 
scription, issued in this country, or sent from England | 
such as that, in some cases, the receipts are so rich as to 


Model Farm of the Union. 
AT MT. AIRY, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
We published, a few months ago, an article entitled 
‘The Model Farm of Ohio,’ which has excited consider- 
able inquiry among our readers, some of whom are of 





be both expensive and unhealthful; in others, that they | the opinion that it was only a fancy sketch, designed to 


are so vaguely expressed as to be very imperfect guides; | show what, in the opinion of the writer, might be accom- 
in others, that the processes are so elaborate and fussing 


as to make double the work that is needful; and in others, | plished im the line hg Gaming, wih jane ee 
that the topics are so limited that some departments are | ment. Be that as it may, we are now about to give an 
entirely omitted, and all are incomplete. |account of successful farming that we deem still more 


In accomplishing these objects, the writer has received 
contributions of the pen, and verbal communications, | 
from some of the most judicious and practical housekeep- | 
ers, in almost every section of this country. 

(We shall give an extract on Bread Making, in oun) 
next.) | 





as ee | 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Education of Daughters --- Domestic Industry. | 


Mr Eprror: Can you give any reason why some of our | 
ladies do not improve the opportunity offered them, in| 
the columns of the Cultivator, and say something in be- | 
half of the improvement necessary in the education and | 
management of families? I know there are ladies who 
have both time and talent, and might, if they would, give | 
much good advice upon this subject. Mothers, who | 
mourn over that want of domestic economy observable | 
in so many families, where health and comfort are sacri- 
ficed to mere show and parade, surely ought to lend their 
influence to effect a reform so much needed. I feel un- 
usually solicitous in this matter just now; for, being in | 
company not long ago with a bachelor friend, a gentle- 
man of cultivated mind, and extensive acquaintance 
with the world, I was induced, in the course of conversa- 
tion, to ask him, half in jest and half in earnest, why he 
did not marry. He replied, ‘ Had I lived half a century | 
ago, I should have done so, but women are such cheats 
now I dare not trust them; or rather,’ said he, by way of 
palliation, ‘they are not educated now for wives and mo- | 
thers, and I have no use fora painted doll.’ I saw he 
was in earnest in his reply, and I felt its bitterness, for, 
secretly, I could but admit its general truth. And what 
a commentary upon the wives and mothers of this gene- 
ration! Surely they ought to awaken to the importance 
of a reform in the education of their daughters. There 
are many mothers, pattern housekeepers themselves, 
well versed in every branch of cookery, who permit their 
daughters to marry without ever —s made a louf of 
bread, or cooked a meal of victuals. ell may sensible 
men call them cheats. 


However much their circumstances may exempt them 
from labor, still every husband loves a well ordered fami- | 
ly, and that he can never have unless his wife is a proper 
manager. ‘ Discomfort in the kitchen, makes discomfort 
in the parlor.’ We should hear less complaint of domes- 
tics, if mistresses themselves were not so ignorant. You | 
will seldom find one who is not willing to be taught and | 
anxious to learn; buta lady remarked to me not long 
ago, that she could not afford to pay a girl and teach her 
too, as if she could grudge that small pittance to a poor, | 
dependent creature. But the truth was, she had no) 
knowledge herself. Another lady — the young wife of a 
man in moderate circumstances— remarked that she 
never made a shirt or cooked a meal of victuals in her 
life; and she spoke of it as though it were no reproach: | 
and yet to such a woman was entrusted the prosperity of 
a husband and the comforts of a family. If our daugh- 
ters play on the piano, should they not also know how 
to make a loaf of bread? The comfort and health of a 
family depend much more upon the latter than the form- 
er. Should they not be as conversant with the ingre- 
dients of a pudding, a pie, or a cake, or the roasting, boil- 
ing, or broiling of meats, as the embroidery of an otto- | 
man, the painting of a flower, or the drawing of a land- 
scape? Is not the making of a bowl of gruel for the sick, 
as important as dancing a quadrille? 

The ornamental and the useful have been too long di- 
vided in our systems of fashionable education, and it is 
only when united that they can rightly contribute to the 
enjoyment of life. Our daughters should be early taught | 
that no duty is derogatory to them, which will increase 
the happiness of a family. Mothers, look to it in season 
How will you answer for it to your daughters, if in after 
years they come “— with bitter reproaches for having 
neglected them? They are jewels entrusted to your 
keeping, and you have no right to rob them of their value. 
Many a mother has mourned in anguish of heart, over 
the domestic grievances of a daughter, without once 
thinking that she laid the foundation, and built the super- 
structure. Ipa. 

Columbus, 1846. 


Remarks. — It is of but little use, asa general thing, to 
quarrel with the fashionable follies of the age; but the 
foregoing has reference to an evil of such magnitude, and 
so vitally affecting the welfare of society, that we deem 
it our duty to give our unknown friend a little space in 
which to bear testimony against it. — Ep. 


| 
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extraordinary, and from our personal knowledge of the 
farm and the farmer, we can vouch for the literal truth 
of the statements. 

It is a report made the past season to the committee on 
Farms of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, by James 
Gowen, Esq., of Mt Airy — the gentleman who proposes 


to establish an agricultural college on his premises, of | 


which notice has recently appeared in our columns. — 

ur readers can form some opinion as to his qualifica- 
tions for such an enterprise, by the character of this re- 
port. We doubt whether there isa farm in the United 
States, at the present time, that exhibits such evidences 
of practical and successful SKILL, SCIENCE, and ENERGY, 
on the part of the proprietor, as is here displayed. 


(From the Farmers’ Cabinet.) 
JAMES GOWEN S REPORT. 
To the Committee on Farms: 
GENTLEMEN: Itis known to most of you, that since I 
became a farmer, I have spared no pains to fulfil the du- 
ties of the calling in a manner creditable to the commun- 


| ity in which | live, as well as to myself and the Agricul- 


tural Society to which I belong; that while improving 


/my own practice, | have endeavored, by sundry means, 


tom, ending with an eighteen inch coping. One large 
under-drain, with grating at mouth, takes the water from 
the lane, while several smaller drains keep the surface of 
the land perfectly dry. ‘The ravines were well filled up, 
and ever since, for a series of years, good crops of pota- 
toes, corn, grain, and grass, have been taken, where form- 
erly grew spatterdock and rushes. 

The land added to the farm at sundry times within the 
last five or six years, was, in the general, in as bad a con- 
dition in many respects, as the worst of that already de- 
scribed; indeed, it could furnish material for a more re- 
pulsive picture than any that has been drawn yet; but as 
most of you have repeatedly seen it in its original state, 
I need not trouble you with a description. ‘To show its 
condition now, I need only remind you, that two years 
ago I obtained a premium for raising upwards of four 
hundred bushels of Mercer potatoes to the acre, on this 
land; and that on the succeeding year, from the same po- 
tato land, I took upwards of Bitty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, without any additional manure. Also, that last 
year I submitted a field of some seven acres of corn, on 
another portion of this land, which yielded at the rate of 
200 bushels of ears, equal to 100 bushels shelled corn to 
the acre. My reports on the condition of these fields, 
and the aforesaid crops, are in possession of the Society. 
The corn land was in this year with potatoes and oats. — 
The potatoes, four acres, yielded over 2) bushels to the 
acre; the oats were very good. It is now laid down with 
wheat and orchard grass. This sketch, with your own 
personal observations, will afford you some idea of what 
I had to contend with, and what I have accomplished in 
the way of improving land, and the present condition of 
my farm. 

From the difficulty and expense in procuring manure 
from the city, and after three or four years experience in 
that mode of supply, I gave it up, and adopted the plan 
of making a supply on the place, by an increased stock 
of cattle; from which I have derived my sole supply ever 
since, with the exception of light dressings of lime and 
gypsum, anda small lot of stable manure which I was 
tempted to purchase a few weeks since, at auction, and 





| to arrive at excellence in the highly useful and delightful 


| out this object, I have, as part of the system, always been 
| found competing in crops and cattle, for the premiums 


| when you come to award the premiums committed te 


| and condition. 


| post and rail fence. ‘The wall is about half a mile long, is | 


to stimulate others to compete with me in spirited efforts, 











which I can dispense with, should I meet witha purchas- 
| er before its removal in the spring. The keeping and 
pursuits of agriculture; and to promulgate, as far as in | breeding fine stock, had in itself strong claims upon my 
me lay, such improvements and results as were likely to | judgment, as well as = taste; as 1 could never think a 
promote the general interests of the farmer. In carrying | farm was what it should be, unless it could exhibit fine 
cattle, as well as an improved culture. ‘T’o maintain this 
stock, and bring my land to a high state of cultivation, 
offered by ‘The Philadelphia Society for promoting Ag- | by the most efficient and economical practice, has been a 
riculture.’ It is, therefore, in accordance with this prac- | leading object; and to accomplish this, required no ordin- 
tice, that I now present my farm, as worthy of note, | ary management on sucha farm. The stock in cattle 
has ranged, for years, from forty to fifty head, in addi- 


your distribution: in view of which, and in fulfilment of | tion to the necessary horses, with a large stock of swine 


| the rules and regulations of the Society, I submit for | for breeding and fattening; and these I have fed from the 


your considerati ma general statement of its character | produce of the furm, except the purchasing occasionally 
of some straw, and supplies of mill-feed for the horses 
The Homestead Farm contained, when I removed to it | and swine, and some meadow hay for the cattle, selling 
in 1834, about 6) acres; since then I have added to it, by |frequently its equivalent in timothy. During the same 
atone some 4! acres, all of which is contiguous; ma- | period I have sold hundreds of bushels of rye, some 
ing over 1UU acres, exclusive of the Woodland Farm, in wheat, and, on an average, four hundred bushels potatoes 
Cheltenham township, Montgomery county, part of | annually, with some three to four hundred bushels of 
which is cleared and worked by me, and is in fine condi- | carrots, besides providing for the family. But the chief 
tion, as you may recollect from my communication on |income was derived from the cattle, of which I shall 
the crop of rye raised there in 1842. speak more at large presently. 

From long neglect and a bad practice, previous to my | My expenditures during the whole period could not be 
coming on the Homestead, I found it in every respect in | otherwise than large; as I could not put up so much 
a wretched condition. The results of bad plowing am | stone fence, and picket fence, as enclose my farm, with- 
bad seeding, were visible in the uneavenness of the sur- | out incurring a heavy outlay; but I view these improve- 
face, and the oe weeds that seemed to have entire | ments as cheap in the end. It may be safely inferred, 
possession. I at once took up the old fences which divid- | that there is not, at this day, any farm of the same ex- 
ed about 40 acres into small fields, plowed it up, eradica- tent in this part of the country, that can so easily be 
ted the briers and brambles that filled so large a space | worked, or will require so little expense for a series of 
along those fences, and removed the stones within plow- | years, in keeping the fences in order, especially when the 
ing depth. It was cropped according to circumstances; | hedges are taken into account. I am also of opinion, 
alternately with potatoes, corn, grain, &c., until the soil | that, taking in view the condition of the soil, as to depth 


,had been brought into proper subjection in the fall of | and richness, as well as its being entirely free of stones 


1839, when it was laid down for grass, by sowing it with | and other impediments, that I can make it produce as 
grain and timothy; since which it has not been disturbed, | much as any farm of its size in any part of the country 


| with the exception of about eight acres in rye, this year; | for a series of years, and at as small an expense. 


and yet this last summer it cut, I may safely say, two 
tons to the acre, and expect it to do as well next summer, | consists in my practice of partial soiling, and green 


should the season prove favorable. By this practice, I | crops, whereby I make some four or five acres do the 
brought every inch of the land to bear, and saved ten | work of thirty acres, in the ‘slow and easy go way.’ — 


The secret of keeping so large a stock onso little land, 





| years’ expense, or wear and tear of the six fences which | From May to August, my cattle are confined to one or 


formerly stood inside this section. ‘The fields in future two fields, most commonly one, to which they are driven 


will be divided by hedges of the Maclura thorn, or Osage | more for exercise in the cooler parts of the day, than for 
| Orange, raised by myself; four of these hed ; 


‘ s already | pasture, they being fed in the stables early in the morn- 
in, with plenty of quicks on hand to supply the remain- | ing, at noou, and at night, with food cut for them from a 

er. These remarks, you will please observe, apply to lot adjoining the barn-yard. This food is generally of 
the land lying on the southeast side of the lane that di- | ]Jucerne, orchard grass and clover, oats and corn, The 
vides the farm. ‘The land on the northwest side, opposite, | patches from which the corn and oats are eut, are al- 
called the Spring fields, was, if possible, in a still worse | ways sowed with turnips in August. No one ean credit, 
condition. Owing to the swampy nature of part of it, | uniess he has had proper experience in the matter, the 


and the washings from the higher lands on the other side | quantity of food that one acre of lucerne, ove of rich 
\the lane, the posts were every spring thrown out of | orchard grass and clover, and one of oats and corn, af- 
| place as the frost left the ground, while the ravines fur- | ford from May till August, nor cau he estimate the great 


rowed out by thaws and heavy rains, set at defiance all | saviag in manure, much less the comparatively good 
attempts at cropping or farming. To obviate the yearly health of the cattle, from, not being exposed on naked 
setting up of the feuces, which was not only expensive, | fields, under a feryid sun, toiling all day in search of 
but vexatious, I substituted a stone and lime wall for the | food. This practice allows me to crop almost the whole 

of the land, and to make some 120 to 150 tons of hay 
annually. fn the fall, from August till November, the 
cattle have the whole rauge of the mowed lands, as I do 


two feet below the surface at every point, two feet broad | 
at base, and averages over six feet high from the bot- | 


























not cut second crop grass forhay. Then for winter feed, | 
I have always an acre of sugar beet, half an acre of su- 
gar parsnips, half an acre or more of carrots, for my 
horses, and generally three to four acres of turnips. I 
report to the committee on Crops this season, over 100 
tons of these roots. In 1843, I gathered from one acre 
1:78 bushels sugar beets, 6) pounds to the bushel; car- 
rots at the rate 687 bushels; sugar parsnips, $68 bushels. 
This year 972 bushels sugar beets; 970 bushels carrots; 
7 0 bushels sugar parsnips; and from three and a half 





acres, 2500 bushels of turnips, sowed with timothy seed. 

The farm buildings consist of three substantial stone 
barns, one 70 feet by 32, another 50 by 26, and another | 
hipt roof with cupola, 57 by 25, besides a large overshoot | 
stable and hay house, stable-high of stone, 60 feet by 3). 
The lower floor of all these are made of broken stone 
and lime, planked, being vermin proof. There are also a 
corn crib capable of holding 1200 bushels of corn, one 
barrack, ample hog pens, and sheds for carts and wagons. 
The barn buildings have been filled this fall to their ut- 
most limit, except the corn crib. 

A substantial sione wall encloses the principal manure 
heap. The drainings from this heap are led into a place 
of deposit, in which are received also a drain that runs 
under ground from the kitchen, as well as drainings from 
pig pens, and the washings from all the yards. ‘These 
drainings form an important item in the supply of ma- 
nure to my land. It isa saving which I cannot estimate 
at less than $2 Oa year. This liquid, by a simple pro- 
cess, is applied to the patches of roots, &c., and to this | 
may be ascribed my great success in raising such crops. 

The dwel ings, green house, shrubbery, and gardens, I 
need not describe; but it isin point to notice the nursery 
of young Ornamental trees, and Maclura for hedges, 
raised on places mostly waste on other farms, from which 
I have an ample supply for my own setting out, and a 
considerable stock to spare, of Magnolia Tripetalla, or 
Cucumber tree, and Silver Maple, of fine size, suitable 
for transplanting. I sold over fifty dollars worth last 
spring of these trees, and have several hundred dollars 
worth still on hand, for sale. 


Of Improved Cattle, my first effort was with the cele- 
brated ‘ Dairy Maid,’ still owned by me. Her first calf, 
Leanver, by Whitaker’s Prince or NorrHumpeRtanp, 
was reared and kept by me for breeding. Dairy Marp’s 
calves alone, exclusive of Leander, have already sold for 
more than $500. It would be curious to trace her profit 
at this day, by stating an account of her first cost, her 
keep, and that of her son Leander; crediting her by sales 
of her own calves and grand calves, deducting for the 
portion of capital which was invested in the dams that 
prodtced the grand calves. To do this woild extend 
this paper to an unusual length; suffice it to say, that 
Dairy Maid has long since paid for herself, and that those 
who laughed at me for giving $54) for one cow, may 
turn this statement over in their minds, and think wheth- 
er, since 1838, any investment of theirs, to the same 
amount, in wny other branch of husbandry, bas paid so 
well. Bat they may exclaim, ‘you cannot do the like 
again.’ Yes [ can; for if the price of fine cattle be re- 
duced through their becoming plentier, (thanks to those 
who made them plentier,) the principal invested may not 
be so large, in the purchase of one animal to begin with, 
bat there cannot be a doubt, if she be superior or super- 
lative, the produce of such an animal will realize as good 
a per centage as did that of Dairy Maid. But there is a 
satisfaction beyond that of the pocket, and that is, that 
Dairy Maid’s breed will ve of infinite service to the coun- 
try. Her calves and grand calves, are pretty well scat- 
tered already—and | make no doubt, but wherever 
found they will demonstfate the high character of the 
parent stock. 








My sales for the last two years, exclusive of Dairy 
Maid’s calves, amount to over $2000. The stock now 
on hand is about 4) head, principally Durhams, among 
which are Dairy Maid, Cleopatra, Walnut, Victoria, El- 
jen Kirby, Miss Model, Victorina, Judy, Bessy Bell, &c., 
&c. The butter sold for the last two years exceeds 
$750. This is a respectable item, when the calves that 
were reared, and the supply for my family, are taken in- 
to view. From early fall to spring, the butter averaged 
7) fpounds per week—the quality highly appreciated 
abread as well as at home. In butter, cream, and milk, 
there is no stint at Mount Airy; so of fruits, vegetables, 
hams, &e. If I be a large producer, I may be also class- 
ed as a Jarge consumer, and did I not produce, the mar- 
kets would have to suffer accordingly, 

In the hog line, I have been quite successful, at least 
in bringing the animal, by judicious crossing, to great 
perfeetion. 1 fatted off my old Lincoln and Berkshire 
boars, and my Hampshire and Chester county sows, last 
month; they weighed from 4” to 450 lbs., sold for 
$86 24. Have sold the last two years of pigs, designed 
for breeding, $150; baeon, lard, &c., over $.20, besides 
having on hand |4 fine young barrows, last fall’s pigs, 
now ready for slaughter, which will weigh from 25) to 





350 lbs. each, value $15 . The stock on hand consists 
of one fine boar of Lincoln, Hampshire, and. Berkshire 
breed; one brood sow of Berkshire breed, 12 shoats and 
seven pigs. The sow and pigs are the same that took the 
premium at the last Agricultural Exhibition. 

Building and work, independent of the farm, induced 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 








to the keep of a heavy stock of working horses, consist- 
ing of five employed occasionally hauling stone, sand, 
&c. They are the same horses originally purchased, at 
and since the commencement of my farming operations; 
having neither sold, lost, nor exchanged one. The two 
carriage horses average 20 years old each? my favorite 
of these is quite 25. So much for management in this 
department. The implements— wagons, carts, plows, 
harrows, &c., &c.,— are in keeping with the farm, and 
are well kept, as you may have observed. 

I keep no farmer on the place, in the character of man- 
ager, having never as yet been able to find a man quali- 
fied to conduct the operations of the yard and field, in a 
manner as they should be. My practice is, to hire one 
man for general work, at $2) to $25 per month; also, 
two hands for out-door work alone, who are capable to 
work at any job of farming. They have employment 


from early spring to first of December, at 75 cents per | 


day — these three find themselves. Then there are two 
men engaged constantly, feeding and taking care of cat- 
tle, feed, manure, &c., who receive from $10 to $12 per 
month, and found. By this arrangement, I have always 
a pretty strong force to act on emergencies, and to avail 
myself of seasonable operations. My work is generally 
well done and timely done. 

I have thus given you a general insight into the condi- 
tion of my farm, and the system by which it has been 
brought to its present state of perfection. If substantial 
fences, clean fields, well worked land, good crops, good 
barns, and splendid cattle, be essential to constitute a good 


j farm, I trust you will find none of those features want- 


ing On mine. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


James Gowen. 
Mount Airy, Dec. 24, 1844. 


On Plowing. 
From Colman’s European Agriculture, part v. 

I think I may say, that in England and Scotland, the 
art of plowing has reached perfection, and that it is un- 
rivalled and unsurpassable. This at least is my opinion, 
which must be taken at what it is worth. 
ceive how it can be improved ; and this notin rare in- 


stances, and at plowing matches, but, I may say, univer- | 


sally. In some cases, the work has been done better than 
in others ; but I have not seen an example of tad plow- 


ing in the country ; I have not seen one which, in the U. | 


States, would not be pronounced superior. 
THE PERFECTION OF PLOWING. 


The perfection of any art consists in its accomplish- 
ment of its particular object in the best manner, and by 
the simplest means. The perfection of plowing consists 
in its performing its work exactly as you wish or require 
to have it done. You wish the surface soil of your field 
completely inverted. You wish this to be done at a par- 
ticular depth, and the furrow-slice to be cut in perfectly 
direct lines. You desire it to be of a certain width and 
certain thickness, and the same in every part of the field 


You require that it should be raised without breaking, | 


and either laid completely flat upon its back, or made to 
recline upon its neighbor at a particular angle of inclina- 
tion; and you wish it so done, that if it be greensward, 


every portion of the herbage shall be completely shut in, | 


and not a spire shall dare show its head between the fur- 
rows, any more than a straggling Frenchman on the field 
after the battle of Waterloo. And you want this per- 
formed at the rate of about an acre a day of eight hours’ 


work, with your team moving at the rate of two miles or | 


two miles and a quarter per hour, so that they may work 
comfortably every day in the week. You desire your 


plowman to follow his team, and execute his part with | 


entire attention to what he is about, without perturba- 
tion, without sweating, without fretting, and especially 
without swearing, which some men whom I have known, 
both at plowing matches and in their own fields, have 
deemed indispensable to the proper performance of their 
work ; in which matter, I beg leave to say, I always en- 
tirely differed from them in opinion, having never yet dis- 
covered any reason why men, who assume to belong to 
the order of rational animals, should, by their passion 
and the indecency and profaneness of their language, de- 
grade themselves below the brute animals which they un- 
dertake to govern. Now, in all the particulars which I 
have pointed out, the plowing here will be done exactly 
according toa prescribed form. I said, in my first re- 
port, that the plowed land resembled a ruffle just come 
from under the crimping iron. The representation is 
perfect. 
AN ENGLISH PLOWING MATCH. 


I attended, among several others, a plowing match at 
Saffron Walden, where there were at least ten competi- 
tors, with lots of an eighth of an acre ; and, as well as I 
can remember, the furrow-slices were to be seven inches 
in width and five inches in depth. It was not a match 
against time, although the work was required to be com- 


I cannot con- | 








Two horses composed a team, and the plowman was his 
own driver. Some boys under eighteen were allowed to 
enter as competitors for boy’s premiums. I went over 
the field in an ecstasy of admiration at its uniformity, 
neatness, exactness, and beauty. 

‘| here were some peculiar regulations adopted on this 
occasion, to which I may properly refer. Plowmen who 
had obtained a first-prize premium on any former occa- 
sion, for plowing, were disqualified, by the rules of the 
society, from entering into the general competition. But, 
with a view ‘of giving such meritorious plowmen an- 
other opportunity of showing that their skill and energies 
remain unimpaired,’ a special competition was offered to 
them, and seven prizes were proposed — the first amount- 
ing, in money and clothing, to 8/ 10s, or about $43, the 
!lowest to 2/ (0s, or more than $12, and the succeessful 
| competitors, to the number of seven, were to receive Il 





‘earch. ‘This was putting them through a fine sieve, so as 
to come at the best quality. A premium of five guineas 
was likewise offered to the farmer who had employed the 
greatest number of plowboys on his occupation, in pro- 
portion to acreage, for the preceding year, provided one 
of the boys in his employ should have obtained a prize 
for plowing at the annual meeting. Such a premium as 
this seemed well suited to induce the farmers to give par- 
ticular attention to the improvement of the lads in their 
| service. Two circumstances contribute strongly to the 

iy of this most essential art. The first is, that 
| oys are trained to it as early as they can possibly be em- 
| ployed with safety. ‘The second is, the division of labor 
which generally prevails, so that individuals devote them- 
selves, to a degree exclusiuely, to one particular object : 
a plowman is constantly employed at the plow, anda 
herdsman in the pastures or stalls. 

There are two points which have seemed to me always 
particularly to test the skill of a plowman. The one is 
the mode in which he lays out his land, and strikes the 
first furrow ; and the second, that in which he finishes 
the last furrow. In the case to which I have referred, 
the last land remained, at the close,a single unbroken 
strip, of equal width, from one end of the field to the 
other, lying like a stretched-out ribbon, which, as the 
plowman came down the course, he turned without break- 

ing, and with perfect precision, from one end to the other. 
| In this instance, the horses seemed almost as well trained 
| as the driver, and inspired with an equal emulation. The 
| finishing of the ends of the lands is always a work of 
great care ; they are cross-plowed, and the whole affair is 
completed with an equal neatness throughout. 


I have seen very good plowing in the United States, 
{and perhaps in no department of agriculture has greater 
|improvement taken place than in plowing, and in the 
| construction of plows. Formerly, nothing could be more 
| slovenly executed. A straight line was not to be seen. 
| The land was not half turned over. The furrows were 
| of such depth or thickness as they might chance to be ; 


| and the plow itself, when in action, resembled very much 
|a live animal, with a sort of grasshopper motion, which 
| one man at the stilts, and often two men riding upon the 
vam, were struggling to keep down, and, like police offi- 
cers, to prevent its escape. A man was always required, 
| likewise, with a hoe, to assist in turning the furrow-slice 
at the end of the share, or in the discouraging duty of 
raising again, and turning over by main force, those fur- 
| row-slices which, notwithstanding they had been raised 
by the plow, like a reluctant boy pulled out of bed in the 
morning, with his eyes half open, insist upon getting 
back again as soon as the master’s back is turned. I re- 
member many a thump on the breast from the handles of 
the plow, and many a sudden jerk, which has thrown me 
upon the furrow, when I have been riding on the beam, 
and many a splitting of a beam, and many a breaking of 
a share ; and have looked back with dismay upon a long 
furrow-slice obstinately turning back into the furrow, 
after I had supposed it securely laid over. Somewhat of 
this experience may have been necessary to enable me to 
, estimate properly the excellence of English plowing, 
when the implement seemed to move through the ground 
with as much quietness, directness, ease — | may almost 
add grace — as a boat through the water, with its sails 
| spread to a favoring breeze, and an accomplished steers- 
|man at the helm. Some allowance is to be made for the 
| condition of our fields, compared with the English fields. 
| Here there are no stumps of trees, and no stones, to im- 
| pede or derange the plow. With us, alas! in many cases, 
| the stumps and stones remain in resolute opposition, to 
| dispute our entrance, and, like bad tenants, can be dispos- 











| sessed only by main force. 
I know that some may ask, What is the use of doing 
things with so much care? I answer, in particular, that, 
the field being more thoroughly worked, the advantages 
to the crops, both in the suppression of weeds and in fur- 
/nishing a more favorable bed for the extension of the 
, roots of the plants, and its after cultivation and manage- 
|ment, are quite sufficient to recommend it. But I an- 
| swer, in general, that the labor in the end is less, and 
more easy, in doing things well and regularly, than in half 











pleted within a certain time. Ido not misstate, when | doing them, and that in a slovenly manner; and that 
say that 1 do not believe there was the variation of an | habits of order, neatness, and regularity, in one branch 
inch, in the whole field, in the width or depth of the fur-| of Jabor, lead to the same habits in other branches, and 
row, or a single crooked line, or even one solitary balk. are of eminent advantage ; and, according to an excel- 
The fields or lands were struck out before beginning. a lent proverb, a thing which is well done is twice done. 
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Moral Considerations. 

Before we turn from the plowed field which we 
have been contemplating, | have but one or two 
more remarks to make, which will not, I hope, 
be deemed out of place. The ordinary operations 
of nature ure so familiar, that we cease to look at 
them with surprise. We choose to wrap our-| en 
selves up in our own conceit, and, certain facts three dollars per basket, containing about three 
regularly occurring under certain conditions and | pecks each. In the spring of 1836 the late Mr 
circumstances, we satisfy ourselves with saying | Manuel Eyre and myself followed suit upon our | 
that it is according to the laws of nature, and |‘ Union Farm,’ midway between Wilmington and 


think, therefore, that we understand it. I do| Newcastle, on the Delaware river to about the 
not perceive that we understand it any the bet- 


plying the Philadelphia market. They rapidly | 
extended their plantation to about one hundred | 
and twenty acres; were eminently successful, | 
and one year —the very best season they had — | 
their gross income from the sales of fruit was 
some sixteen thousand dollars. Peaches then 
commanded from one dollar twenty-five cents to 


;extent of one hundred and forty acres. Ina 
ter because it is according to the laws of nature,| Year or two afterwards, Mr Philip Reybold & 


since these laws themselves, in their ultimate Sons went into the business; then a host of oth- | 


causes and operations, are utterly insoluble to the | €Ts, until now, from twenty-five hundred to three 
human understanding, and the frequency and | thousand acres of land, in Newcastle county, are 
uniformity of their results, so far from lessening, | planted with, and successfully cultivated in, 
actually increase the miracle. J say miracle, for | peaches ; making Delaware, though the smallest 
in no other light than as miraculous can we re-| Of the states, the largest producer of this zruit. 
gard the changing scene which is now to pass The result has been, a proportionate diminution 
before our eyes. The field, as we now look at it, | Of price, the average, per basket, one season with 
presents but a naked surface of inert dust; but | @nother, not exceeding from thirty to sixty cents. 
there are powers and influences at work, within | In this way Delaware 
and around it, of the most subtle and amazing | Supplier of the Baltimore, Philadelphia, N. York, 
character. The earth has opened its bosom, and | #8d North River town markets, and many of our 
the children of men are to receive nourishment | fine peaches now reach Poston. The whole an- 
and life from the bounty of their common mother. | nual income from this branch of business to the 
Man casts the dry seeds upon these naked fur-| farmers of this county, may be estimated at from 
rows, and they are at once quickened into life.|Om® to two hundred thousand dollars. For so 
The earth, the air, the sun, the rain, all Jend their handsome an additional product, the agric-ltur- 


combined aid, in exactly such measure, and at| ists of Delaware, as well as the consumers of, 
we a debt of gratitude 
work. The plants rise out of the ground with a to the originator of the culture, which, as one, I 


. : . . | > > i rieinity 
such time, as is needed for the perfection of the | Pe®ches in our vicinity, o 


spirit and beauty which no human art can rival. | Should gladly unite in presenting with some va- 


The hand of an invisible artist is at work to ex- lued and lasting memento, in recognition of his | 
and the roots, to train the stem, to mould the | merit for giving a new staple to a state; for who 


has become the principal | 


le 


web, to throw in colors of exquisite beauty, and 
to fill the pendent seed vessels with bread, for the 
sustenance and nourishment of animal life. In 
a few weeks, or months, the field so lately naked 


aves, to protect all witha net work of the finest |!8 @ greater benefactor to mankind and the age 


jhe lives in, than he who brings into operation a 


new branch of business, and gives, by his enter- | 
prise and perseverance, an impetus to agricul-| 


ture, causes the varth to give forth its increase, 


and desolate, is laden with treasures far richer 2d so multiplies its fruits as to bring them within 
than gold, and for which all the glittering | the reach and enjoyment of all! 


diamonds of Peru, and all the shinning pearls 
of orient climes, would be no substitute. — 
Man gathers what, with strange presump- 


The great improvement made in peaches with- 
in the last few years,in New Jersey and Dela- 


ware, consists in propagating none but the finest , 


tion, he calls the products of his skill and) kinds, by budding and grafting, so as to have the 


labor, and fills his garner with the golden trea- 
sures of the fields. Now, because this happens 
so regularly and so frequently, shall it cease to ex- 
cite his surprise and touch his heart? In my 
humble opinion, its frequency, and its compara- 
tive certainty, vastly expand the miracle ; and if 
the rich fruits of beneficence, so entirely beyond 
his command and centrol, yet withal so constant, 
so faithful, so liberal, call out no aspirations of 
piety, if ‘harvest home’ awakens no anthem of 
thanksgiving and reverence in his soul, he must 
not claim an equality even with the animals 
which he drives, ‘ for the ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib.2— Colman. 


Peach Culture in Delaware. 

The following remarks on the cultivation of 
Peaches, are from the pen of Dr J. \V. Thomson, 
one of the most extensive and successful grow- 
ers of fruit in that greatest of all little states, 
Delaware. We paid a visit to his peach farms 
just in the nick of time, a couple cf years ago, 
and from what we then saw and tasted of the 
products, we can testify that the fullest reliance 
may be placed in the Doctor’s instructions on this 
subject. He is also a warm friend of improve- 
ments, and we are sure it would give him, as 
well as us, real pleasure to believe that our pub- 
lication of his article has tended to promote the 
more extensive cultivation of fine peaches in 
Ohio. — Ep. 

(Abridged from the Southern Planter.) 

To Mr Isaac Reeves, a native of New Jersey, 
is the credit due of first introducing, on a large 
scale, the culture of the innoculated peach tree 
into Delaware. The late Mr Ridgway, of Phila- 
delphia, owning a farm near Delaware City, on 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, was induced 
by Mr Reeves to become his partner, and upon 
this property. in the spring of 1832, they set out 
the first twenty acres of innoculated peach trees 
ever planted in this state, with the view of sup- 











fruit as early and as late as our ljatitude will ad-| 
mit of, the earliest ripening with us from the first | 
week in August, such as Troth’s Early, Early | 
York and Early Ann, and ending in the latter, 


art of October, with Ward’s Late Free, the 
leath, Algiers’ Winter. &c. I need not take up 
your time now with enumerating all the different 
varieties used and planted out to keep this suc- 
cession. 
order of enumeration,) Troth’s Early, Early York, 
Early Ann, Yellow Rareripe, Red Rareripe, Mal- 


acatoon, Morris’ White, Old Mixon, Rodman, 
Ward’s Late Free, Malden. Free Smack, Late | 


Rareripe, Heath, Algiers’ Winter, &e. These 
trees are generally obtained for about six dollars 


per hundred, from approved nurserymen in Dela-| 
ware and New Jersey, and the rearing them con-| 
They are | 
produced by planting out the peach stones, or’ 


stitutes a distinct business of itself. 


pits, in the spring, which have been slightly cov- 


ered with earth in the fall, so as to be exposed to. 


the action of the winter’s frost. The sooner the 
pits are put in the sand or earth, after the fruit is 
matured, the better. They should never become 
dry. The shoots from these stones are budded 


in August of the same year, from four to six | 


inches from the ground. The ensuing spring all 
the first year’s growth is cutoff above where the 
scion has taken — not, however, until it is well 
developed — when, in the fall and following 
spring, they are ready for transplanting or sale. 
The mode of preparing the ground for them, is 
precisely that with us of the Indian corn crop— 


the earth is well plowed, and fr: m thirty to forty | 


bushels of lime is spread upon it to the acre. 


The trees of like kinds (for the convenience of | 


picking) are then set out in rows at distances va- 
rying from twenty to thirty feet apart, according 
to the strength of the soil; a crop of corn is then 
put in and cultivated in the usual way, and this | 
is done successively for three years; by this time | 
the trees begin to bear ;— the cultivation of the, 
corn being the proper tillage for the trees, and | 


Some of the principal ones are, (in the. 








trees, &c. After the trees commence bearing, no 
other crop of any kind should ever be grown 
among them, as | have known two rows of po- 


| atoes between a row of peach trees, not only ef- 
fect the fruit, but seriously injure the trees; but 


they should be regularly plowed, some three or 
four times in the season, just as if the corn crop 
was continued. 

So obnoxious, in our country, is the peach tree 
to the worm, or borer, — the ‘ egeria exitiosa,’ — 
that each tree in the orchard should be examined 
twice a year, summer and fall,— say in June 
and October, — by removing the earth down to 
the roots, and killing, with a pruning knife, every 
intruder ; then scraping the injured bark and re- 
moving the glue. Thus exposed, they should be 
‘left for a few days, when the earth should again 
| be replaced with a hoe. The limbs should be on- 
|ly moderately pruned, or thinned out, so as to ad- 
/mit the sun and air, avoiding, in the operation, 
‘leaving forks, which inclines them to split when 
burthened with fruit. 

When the peaches ripen, they should be care- 
‘fully picked from step-ladders, seven to eight feet 
| high, into small hand-baskets, holding one peck 
‘each. Our operators for this purpose are both 

men and women, who earn from fifty to seventy 
\five cents a day, besides being found. These 
baskets are gently emptied into the regular mar- 
| ket baskets, which are all marked with the own- 
er’s name, and strewed along the whole line of 
orchard to be picked. As these are filled they are 
put into spring wagons, holding from thirty to 
sixty baskets, and taken to the wharf, or landing, 
where there is a house, shed, or awning, for the 
purpose of assorting them, each kind by itself, 
which is into prime and cullings — the prime be- 
ing distinguished, not only by their size and se- 
lection, but also by a handful of peach leaves 
scattered through the top. They are then put 
| aboard the boat in tiers, separated by boards be- 
tween, to keep them from injury, and so reach 
their destined market. We consider a water 
|communication from the orchards, or as near as 
|may be, most essential, as all land carriages more 
or less bruises or destroys the fruit. Our roads 
, through the orchards and to the landings, are all 
|kept plowed and harrowed down smooth and 
even. The baskets for marketing the peaches, 
are generally obtained in New Jersey, at from 
twenty-five to thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
per hundred. With trifling modifications, our 
culture and practice may be made to suit not only 
the southern, but the southwestern states. 

| [may here, perhaps, properly remark, that the 
average life of our trees is from nine to twelve 
years, when properly cared for and protected as 
I have described. That the two great and de- 
vasting enemies the trees have to contend 
against, are the ‘ peach worm? and the * yellows ;” 
ithe first readily vielding to the knife and semi- 
annual examination ; the latter being a constitu- 
tional, consumptive, or marasmatic disease, for 
which no other remedy is as yet known to be 
practised, but extirpation and destruction. There 
are many theories and some practice recorded on 
this, by far the most destructive enemy of the 
peach tree. I may hereafter give my own views 
on this particular and obscure disease. | concur, 
however, with Mr Downing, of Newburg, that 
the great and prevailing disposition of the peach 
tree, in our ciimate, is to over-production of the 
fruit in favorable seasons. Our remedy for this 
is to carefully thin it off, by plucking all those 
that touch, or are within two or three inches of 
each other, when the size of hickory nuts, which 
are thrown into some running stream, or into the 
hog-pens, to be devoured. ‘ His mode ‘ heading 
in,’ or pruning one half of the producing buds, is 
| new to me, but which | have just tried upon my 
garden trees in the city, and will be able to speak 
of, experimentally, hereafter. 

With us in Delaware, as every where else, the 
| peach tree succeeds best in a good soil. That pre- 
ferred, isa rich, sandy loam, with clay. Many 
of my finest trees and choicest fruits are grown 
in a loose and stony soil. The trees should nev- 
er be set out in wet, low, or springy situations, 
and for the same reasons, high and rolling ground 
should be celected for your plantations, and for 
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the additional circumstance that they are less ob- 
noxious to early frosts. 

I may further remark, for the benefit of those 
desirous to pay some attention to the cultivation 


of peaches, (and who should not be ?) that consid- | 


erable additions of new and valuable varieties, 
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| withdrawn. Most of the United States’ were taken in, | there has been issued from the government depot at the 
| the only sales made being of inferior washed at 6d to 10d. | Lee Mills, in this city, one thousand tons per week to the 
|Our present rates are 2d per lb. under those current at | several relief committees who receive supplies; that is, 
| the same period of last year. ten thousand pounds worth of Indian meal per week is 
issued from Cork alone, to make up for the deficiency 


| Up to the 29th ult., when the new duties came into 
| operation, our Corn market remained very dull, the deal- | caused by the failure in last year’s potato crop, indepen- 


ers buying most sparingly, in anticipation of lower prices. 





= , : ss dently of the amount sold by importers, on private ac- 
native as Well as foreign, are annually being made | Since then the sales have been more extensive; but ow- 


‘ . |count, which, however, we have no opportunity at pre- 
to those already known among us, many of them | ing to the pressure of very heavy supplies, prices have | sent of ascertaining, but which, we are assured, must be 


very fine. I have now several hundred raised | declined considerably, the best samples of United States | very considerable. A cargo of yellow meal, in prime 
from pits, imported forme by N. Frazier, Esq., | Wheat having been sold at 7s to 7s 4d per 70 Ib, duty | condition, was last week offered to the relief committee 
Buenos Ayrean Consul, of Philadelphia, and long | Paid; Western Canal Flour 27s, Baltimore 26s 3d to 2 





a resident merchant in that city, many of which 
will bear this year and next. To Mr Sayres, of 


| P ' 6s | at 30s per quarter, or about £8 per ton, and from the ex- 
| 6d, Philadelphia and New Orleans 25s (id to 26s. The | tensive importations that have taken place, and the pros- 


best brands of Canadian brought <6s to z7s. Indian Corn | pects of an early and abundant harvest, and the reduc- 
| being in large supply, has declined to 3's to 33s for white, | tion in price of other bread stuffs, the price is expected 


Sparta, Georgia. [an also indebted for a full sam- | and 3 s to 31s for yellow. Indian Meal is now unsale- 
ple of the native Georgia varieties, as well as to | able at 15s per barrel. The stock of “heat and Flour 
some other gentlemen in different states ; all of | in bond, at this port, on the 30th ult , was 280,000 quar- 
which I mean to test and bring into notice, if of | ters of Wheat, and 738,0 0 barrels of flour, (which does 
sufficient value. not include the recent arrivals from Canada,) and as the 


English News -= Markets, &c. 


| to fall still lower. 


> A Picture of the Zanesville Fountain was prepared 
| for this number, but accidentally spoiled by the Engraver 





duty will advance to 5s per quarter to-day, with the pros- | when too late to make a new one or provide a substitute. 


pect of a further advance to 6s in the course of a few 
weeks, should prices remain at the present currency, the 


‘The dates by the Cambria are to July 4, and bring in- | whole of the above quantity has been already cleared at 


telligence that the new Tariff and Corn Law Bill had | 
finally passed both branches of Parliament and become a 
law; also, that the Ministry, having found themselves in 
a minority on the ‘ Irish Coercion Bill,’ had resigned their | 
offices, and a new cabinet had been formed, with Lord | 
John Russell at its head. The following, in relation to. 
the state of the markets, &c., will be read with interest | 
by many at the present time: 





From \ ilmer & Smith’s European Times. 
AMERICAN PRODUCE MARKET. | 
We have at length the satisfaction of advising, that af- 
ter a five months’ discussion on the Corn and Tariff Bills, | 
they have become law, the royal assent having been given 


the duty of 4s per quarter. The prospects of our grow- 
ing crops have become still more cheering, owing to the 
late refreshing rains, with the certainty of an early har- 
vest, should the weather continue favorable. 

Imports of North American Produce, from 1st to 30th 
June —From United States— Beef, 532% tierces 1020 
barls; Pork, 1855 barls; Hams, 34 casks; Tallow, 43) 
hhds 557 barls; Lard, 1799 barls 733 kegs; Butter, 754 
casks; Cheese, 103 boxes; Ashes, 35 Pot; Hides, 8255; 
Wheat, 12,809 qrs; Flour, 126,312 barls. From Canada 
— Beef, 22 tierces 95 barls; Poak, 89 barls; Butter, 227 
casks; Ashes, 1315 Pot 238 Pearl; Wheat, 5573 qrs; 
Flour, 34,651 barls. —J. & C. Kirkpatrick. 


State or THe Crors. —We are happy to say, 


Better luck next time. 


The Apple Worm. 


fig. 1. fig. 3. 


In answer to the inquiry of ‘L. C., we would 
|State that the worms he speaks of as causing his 
| apples to fall prematurely, are not the same as the 
\(curculio) insect that destroys plums; this he 
would have known before had he read our paper 








fig 


ed 


that ar : - 
since our last publication, the weather has been of jof last year, (p- 66,) and we take this occzsion 


Serge se t agi ati ; : 
to them on the 26th ult. The beneficial influence which most encouraging and satisfactory character; copious 


|to remark, that we shall not, as a general rule, 


these measures will exercise on the general interests of 
Creat Britain, in giving increased employment to our 
shipping, and opening up new fields of commercial en- 
terprise to the energetic industry and the capital of this | 
country, can hardly be overrated; and inasmuch as what 
is now accomplished is a sure guarantee for the removal | 
of all fiscal restrictions, a new era is evidently opening in | 
our commercial history. 
There has been no very marked improvement in trade | 
during the past month, but with the settlement of the | 
Corn Bill, and the consequent relief of over five millions | 
of money, which has deen locked up in bonded grain and 
flour, we anticipate a favorable change immediately in | 
every department of trade. In Beef there have been 
few transactions during the month, and, with heavy ar- | 
rivals, our stock has been still further increased. Lower | 
prices have been accepted for secondary qualities, which 
form the bulk of the present stock. Fine qualities are | 
held to former rates. In Pork the few sales made have | 
also been at lower rates. Bacon middiles, in dry salt, have 
the prospect of meeting a good market on arrival; there 
have been none lately on sale. Hams, from want of 
adaptation to our market, in the imports from America, 
do not sell freely, notwithstanding the present high price | 
of Irish. A prime article of pale dried or dry salted | 
Hams would demand a ready sale. Lard has moved off | 
more freely since the weather became colder, and we are | 
able to retain the quotations of our last advice. Tallow | 
meets only a flat sale at former rates, the home supplies | 
being much larger than were calculated on, and interfer- | 
ing much with the demand for foreign. The Russian 
government has remitted half the export duty, (about Is 
id per cwt,) but as prices have advanced in St. Peters- | 
burgh to an equal extent, Tallow cannot be imported | 
from thence on lower terms in consequence of the remis- | 
sion. Of Cheese, the only arrival has been 1000 boxes 
of inferior quality of new, which sold at from 39s to 49s, 
the principal portion realizing 43s to 44s. There would | 
be a large sale for fine qualities. Grease Butter sells 
freely at 40s to 41s, Hides have been in fair demand du- | 
ring the month. The sales of North American have 
been 250 Texans at 3d; and 1200 New Orleans, 65 |b. 
weight, at 2 5-8d, and 36 Ib. at 2Qid. Kips, 19 lb. weight, | 
at 44d to 44d. Of Hemp a few small parcels have been | 
sold at £22 to £22 1 s, the quality inferior. Ashes, | 
Montreal Pot have been in better demand at 22s 6d, and | 
this price is now refused by holders Pearls have still a | 
dull sale, their nominal value being 22s. None of the | 
recent arrivals have yet come on the market. In Naval | 
Stores, the last sales reported were at 10s 6d for Tar, and | 
5s 7d for ordinary Turpentine up to 7s 6d for fine quality. | 
Bees Wax without change in value. No Lead on the 
market. A few small parcels of Clover Seed have chang- 
ed hands on speculation at 40s to 42s. No sales in Flax- 
seed. For Linseed Cake there is no demand, except at 
speculative prices. Some sales have been lately made at 
£6 to £6 5s for thick round, and £6 10s to £6 15s for 
thin oblong. Staves are indull demand at the quotations. 
At the public sales of Wool last week, there was a good 
attendance of buyers, but owing to the announcement of 
unusually large sales in London, there was little spirit in 


| 


| rains have fallen, and refreshed and renewed the growing | occupy our space with replies to inquiries on sub- 
crops, 80 that whole fields which, from the intensity of jects that have already been explained in our 
| the heat, had presented ‘ the sere and yellow leaf’ of pre- | columns. 


| tr 





purchasing, and a large quantity in consequence was 


mature decay, have been suddenly invigorated, and are 
now full of hope and promise. Wheat is, we understand 
well in flour, and unusually devoid of blight. 

orts regarding the failure of the potato crop, have not 
been so loud and general as at the date of our last publi- 
cation. We hope they may turn out to be a fiction in- 
vented and got up by the ‘ rogues in grain.’ 


Woor.— Our market is much quieter than should be 
the case at this period of the year. This is, in some 
measure, owing to the attention of parties being engaged 
with the public sales of London; whilst others are 
anxiously waiting io know the result of the fairs of Brit- 
ish wools, which will come on immediately in different 
parts of the country. Up to the present, prices have 
ruled rather higher than was expected, but there is some 
doubt whether these rates will be maintained as supplies 
become more plentiful. The stock of foreign wool is 
light, and imports continue small; notwithstanding this, 


| prices of most kinds have given way during the last few 
| months, and this in the face of prices at most of the mar- 


kets abroad being higher than in this country. — Hughes 
& Ronald. 


CommerciaL. — The passing of the Corn Bill and of 
the Tariff has caused the custom house authorities in 
London and Liverpool to be more than usually busy. 

In Liverpool, during four days of the present week, 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling was received for du- 


ies The quantity of Wheat and Flour taken out of | 


bond has been immense. The railroads, the canals, and 
other conveyances, have been loaded to repletion in 
transmitting this produce into the interior of the coun- 


This immense quantity of produce being thrown sim- 
ultaneously on the market, must, in the nature of things, 
bring down prices. ‘The harvest, too, which promises to 
be prolific and early, may, we fear, produce something 
approaching to an agricultural panic. 

But the release from bond of this immense quantity of 
provisions has not been confined to bread stuffs. Large 
quantities of American Beef and Pork, which now come 
in duty free, have also been freed from the Queen’s lock. 
With abundance of employment for the laboring popu- 
lation, and a comparative low scale of prices for provi- 
sions, not only great domestic comfort, but an extensive 
amount of business and a corresponding degree of pros- 
— must await on all, from the operative to the mer- 
chant. 

The weather continues beautiful. The intense heat 
has been succeeded by refreshing showers, which have 
decreased the temperature, and, by moistening the parch- 
ed earth, materially assisted the growing crops. ‘ihe 
prospects of an early and an abundant harvest are most 
cheering. The influence of such a state of things on 


business of every description, cannot fail to be benefi- 
cial. 


Surety or Inpian Meat at Corx.—Such is and has 
been the extensive demand for this article throughout the 
country, since the price was fixed at £10 per ton, that 


The re- | 


It would be doing injustice to a large 
‘share of our patrons, w ho possess the work from 
\the beginning; and others can obtain the first 
| volume at a cost of only 75 cents. 

| In the above cut, fig. 1, is the parent of the 
japple worm, in its natural size. Itis a pretty 
brown, or copper-colored moth, with spotted 
wings. It deposites its eggs in the eye of the 
| fruit, early in summer, and when hatched the 
| worm eats its way in towards the core of the 
apple, as shown in fig. 2. The full grown larva 
/or worm is represented in fig. 3. We know of 
“ho means by which to prevent this mischief in 
apple orchards, except lessening its extent by 
keeping plenty of hogs in the orchard, to devour 
all the injured fruit as it falls. Where hogs can- 
| not be kept, of course the fruit should be picked 
|up daily and carried to them. (For other sug- 
rah on the subject, see last year’s Cultivator, 
| p- 66. 


Sow:ne Enciisn Turnirs.—It is now a good 
time to sow the white turnip seed. New land is 
best for them; but any rich mellow soil, not too 
dry, willanswer. Room can be found in the 
garden, where other crops have failed, or where 
peas and the like have been gathered, that will 
answer very well if freshly spaded or plowed and 
raked smooth. Turnips can also be raised with 
advantage among corn where the stalks are thin, 
by scattering the seeds very thinly over the 
surface. The seed can be had at theseed stores, 
and at the office of this paper. 





(<> Cut down those Thistles and other weeds 
areund the garden fences and corn fields, before 
they go to seed—‘a blow in time will save nine.’ 


THE MARKETS. 


We are not able to announce any improvement as yet 





in the condition of the produce markets. The reports 
show no material change in prices since our last. We 
advise farmers, who can do so, to hold on to their 
grain for the present. 


Tue Coxtumsus Horticunturat Society meets regu- 
larly every Thursday evening, at Ambos’ Saloon. Mem- 
bers of the Society, and all who have fine fruits or 
flowers, — including Laptes, of course, — are invited to 
attend and bring specimens. Some of the late meeting 
have been quite interesting. 











